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CITY TEMPTATIONS, 


Tom Mansfield, lived till he was 15 years old 
without having seen the interior of a city. He 


had been brought up to handle the axe, whe heey 


and the spade, and right’ well fe used t 
There was not a boy in the village of his age who 
could sink an axe deeper in an oak tree, or could 
hoe a field of potatoes in less time. But Tom was 
dissatisfied. He had heard of the pleasures of 
living in the city, and how easy it was to get rich 
there. He had noticed the appearance of several 
boys in his own village, when they returned to 
make a short visit to their friends during the sum- 
mer months. He saw that they were more finely 
dressed, and thought they must be more respected 
by the people in the village, although, he could 
not for the life of him help feeling when he was in 
their company, that he was, to say the least, their 
equal in every respect but the cut of their clothes. 
Still he loved to be in their company, and listened 
with breathless eagerness to their tales of the 
‘* gloriots times” they had, and the many adven- 
tures they passed through; all of which he swal- 
lowed with the easy credulity ef a person never 
accustomed to deceit himself, and little suspecting 
it in another. 

Tom had asked his father’s permission to go to 
the city several times, but had been as often re- 
fused. Finding however at last that his heart was 
set upon it, and fearing it would be an injury tocom- 
pel him to adopt a profession for which he had lost all 
taste, he gave his consent; and in a fortnight after, 
on a pleasant spring morning, he might have been 
seen, mounted on the seat of a light wagon by the 
side of Mr. Smith the merchant of the place, his 
face covered with smiles, and glowing with joyful 
anticipations of new scenes and expected pleasures. 

Mr. Smith, by the request of Mr. Mansfield, 
procured a place for Tom, in the store of Mr. 
Brown, a highly respectable merchant; and, what 
Mr. Mansfield valued more, an active and efficient 
Christian. Tom, by persuasion, induced Mr. 
Smith to allow him to board with the young men 
from his own town; and as he took possession of 
his lodgings, he could net help feeling that not a 





single desire of his heart remained ungratified, 


\ 
. 


and that if he was not happy now, he had nothing 
to blame but his own imprudence in not complying 
with the wishes of his father. Tom was active, 
industrious; and intelligent, and soon won the es- 
teem and good will of his employer. The good 
advice which he gave him when he first entered 
the store, respecting his habits and the company 
he kept, was “f a long time faithfully attended to. 
But unfortunatply, Mr. Brown contented himself 
with advice; and excused himself to his own con- 
science on the ground, that a person who has so 
much to do in the benevolent operations of the day, 
can hardly find time for matters of less considera- 
tion. ‘ 

Tom had been often solicited to go to the thea- 
tre, but always refused; he had two reasons; one 
was, he felt that he ought not, and the other he 
could not spare the money without depriving him- 
self of something more important. One fatal eve- 
ning, one of his companions came to him with two 
tickets, and .offered him one. He refused. His 
companion igsisted, telling him that ‘it would be 
wasted if he did not go; that going once would: 
not hurt him; and besides, it was no worse than 
to go to a public exhibition and hear boys de- 
claim.”” Tom held out a long time, but finally 
yielded a reluctant consent, resolving that as it 
was the first, so it should be the last time he ever 
entered the walls. | 

He went. As he entered the door, his heart 
throbbed quick and powerfully. The blaze of the 
gas lamps flooded the theatre with light, and it 
seemed to him that every eye in the house was 
fixed upon his face. As the play proceeded his 
atteption was..awakened, and. he soon forgot his 
former feelings in the interest of the scene before 
him. After the play was over, his companion took 
him by the arm, and leading him to a public house 
in the vicinity, called for oysters and a bottle of 
wine. ‘Tom wished to retreat, but he had accept- 
ed a favor from his companion, aud knew that he 
would consider it rude if he should now refuse to 
carouse with him. The bottle of wine was suc- 
ceeded by another, and Tom, who was not at all 
accustomed to the use of such stimulants, was 
soon found in a most deplorable condition. His 
companion, finding him unable to go home, had 
him put to bed at the hotel; and thus ended his 
first lesson in iniquity. 

Would you know more of the history of Tom 
Mansfield? The first step he took in dissipation 
was not ‘‘ the last step.”” In a few years his mas- 
ter failed, and he was thrown out of employment. 
Moreover, his character was now such, that he 
could get none. He had not been home for two 
years; and notwithstanding the many urgent letters 
of his parents pressing his return, he still contin- 
ued to haunt his former scenes of iniquity. But 
nothing is truer than that ‘‘ drunkenness clotheth 
a man with rags,’’ and so Tom found it; and also 
found it necessary to resort to some honest method 
to obtain his daily food. 

Had you seen him on a pleasant day last fall, 
sawing wood in front ef a house in the town of 
W , covered with rags, and with his pitcher 
near at hand, you would hardly have recognized 
in that weak and tremulous frame, the once healthy 
and vigoroux Tom Mansfield. 

Reader, beware of the first step in iniquity! Cana 
man touch pitch and not be defiled? Learn early 
to say No. Do you say that you cannot always? 
Then you confess yourself a coward. More than 
that; until you have sufficient power over your- 
self to refuse a request that your conscience tells 
you is wrong, even if the request ts kindly meant, 
you are not prepared to enter that kingdom into 





which no one will be admitted who is ashamed te 
own his Master. N. E. D. 


——_- 











NARRATIVE. 





AN ONLY SON, 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Mekes countless thousands mourn.” 


I knew an only son, a boy of rare promise; he 
grew up strong, bold, and active, full of spirit and 
full of enterprise. His parents were opulent and 
intelligent; their views of life with all its responsi- 
bilities were broad and deep; geperous in their 
affection, they mingled extensively in society, 
which was elevated and ennobled by their influ- 
ence. They were rich in domestic joys; their 
son, their darling son, was a source of the purest 
delight. There seemed no cause for solicitude for 
him; no weak points to watch over, to guard, and 
support; he possessed a sound constitution; his 
intellect and his temper were as fair, as free from 
any defect as were his physical powers; the lead- 
ing object of his parents seemed to be to give to 
every faculty its most vigorous growth, and spread 
the whole character to its broadest expanse. The 
youth passed through this collegiate course honor- 
ably to himself and his friends; and, being inclin- 
ed to active life, he joined a commercial house in 
one of our largest cities. Here his prospects were 
full of promise; he was encircled by friends that 
were in the full career of prosperity; his natural 
temper was so fine—so pleasing was hein his gen- 
eral intercourse with the world, that he not only 
had no *gemies, but all his associates would have 
rejoiced in his greatest prospérity. He wes pros- 
perous; and was apparently forming for himself a 
permanent home. All who had known him from 
his youth expected to see him standing foremost 
among our rich and honorable merchants; when, 
suddenly without any apparent cause, his partner- 
ship was dissolved. The house to which he be- 
longed continued on in an honorable course of 
business till it had amassed solid wealth; his part- 
ners, in no qualifications superior to himself, lived 
on in luxury, pleasure, and all the charities of 
life; embosomed in friends, and, eventually, in 
retired leisure to cultivate the higher powers of 
their nature, while this young man, the hope of 
his parents, went away alone, a prey to the 'rava- 
ges of alcohol; the wine cup had ruinedhim. He 
had strict integrity, he had a capacity for exedut- 
ing all business, but he fell as a fortress which has 
long been daily besieged till it is all weed 
a whole garrison on the ramparts cannot save it; 
it falls headlong, and all is buried in the common 
ruin. He went home to his distressed parents, 
but he had too much feeling left to be willing to 
witness the misery he alone had caused; he fled - 
from his home, and sought a solitude of his own, 
and there yielded up all his hopes. He took the 
dreadful poison, till his powers were all destroyed; 
his memory was breken, his affections were scorch- 
ed and scathed as by a stroke of lightning, and his 
reason—he seemed to have none, but, at some 
lucid intervals, it would rise in its full strength, 
goaded on by cond#tience, that worm. that never 
dies; and gladly would he have taken his hated 
life; his hand was often arrested’ only by fear of 
coming wrath; he died alone, and the cloud of 
oblivion settled over his memory. Fis parents 
never utter his name; they drank to the dregs the 
cup of bitterness; he passed away, and no trace is 
left behind him; deep furrows lie hidden in a few 
hearts, untold to that world which looks on and 





passes by on the other side.— Temp. Union Jour. 
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MEMOIR OF A CHILD WHO DIED AT THE AGE 
OF SIX YEARS. 

H. B. R. was the son of parents professedly 
pious, and was early given to God in baptism. 
He was distinguished for rather an unusual degree 
of bodily activity and sprightliness. His disposi- 
tion was affectionate. Viewing him as an immor- 
tal soul committed to their charge, his parents 
were anxious to impart to him that instruction 
which would tend to make him wise to eternal life. 
He was early taught that the Bible is God’s book, 
and that its precepts were binding on him. He 
was taught to pray; and has been known repeated- 
ly, when convinced that he had done wrong, to 
kneel down and ask God to forgive him. An in- 
stance is recollected, when coming to his mother 
and referring to something which he had said be- 
fore, he said, ‘‘ I did not say that just right; shall 
I kneel down and ask God te forgive me?” This 
tenderness of conscience was more apparent dur- 
ing the last few months of his life, and on one oc- 
casion in the time of his last sickness, led to a mild 
reproof of one of his parents. One morning, after 
a very restless night, having been disturbed by 
some conversation with an assistant, he said in the 
most affectionate manner, ‘‘ you did not say very 
true last night, you said you would not talk, but 
you did.” 

The manner of his praying showed that he did 
not consider it an empty form. He evidently be- 
lieved in the efficacy of prayer, and felt that he 
was addressing a holy God. 

He was rather backward in learning to read; 
but began a few months before his death to read 
a little in the Bible. He heard at the Sabbath 
School the hymn beginning, ‘‘ When little Samuel 
woke,” and came home strongly impressed with 
the idea that Samuel must be a very happy child, 
because God was his friend. He often repeated, 

“ If God should speak to me, 
And say he was my friend, 
How happy should I be, 
. . O how would I attend!” 6 

He wanted to find ‘‘ that place which tells about 
little Samuel,” and was delighted with the promp- 
titude with which Samuel answered ‘‘ here am I,” 
and the readiness with which he prepared to obey 
the command of God, 

He committed passages of scripture to memory, 
and was accustomed to ask many questions. One 
day he found the text in Lamentations, ‘‘ Let us 
lift up our hearts with our hands to God in the 
Heavens.” He asked the meaning of it. The 
opportunity was embraced to explain what is meant 
by lifting up the heart to God, and it is believed 
that he obtained a distinct idea of the meaning of 
the expression, one which he retained, and which 

was useful to him. 

When a little more than six years of age, he 
was taken sick with putrid sore throat. His ner- 
vous systein was for a few days much disordered, 
and hak was inuch exercised with pain; but his 
nerves became more composed, and he was at 
times mostly free from pain during the last week 
of his life. Through his whole sickness he was 
impressed with the idea that he should not live, 

and frequently said, ‘‘ I shall die: I am so sick I 
cannot live.” This gave rise to frequent conver- 
gations on religious subjects, and opportunities 
were taken to lead his mind to the Saviour of sin- 
ners; and it was observed that he was most in- 
clined to this kind of conversation in the intervals 
when comparatively free from pain. He often 
spoke of his death to his mother, but always ad- 
ded, ‘‘ You must not cry.”” On one occasion he 
said, ‘‘ Mother, pretty soon you will see your little 
boy dead, but you must not feel bad.” She re- 
plied, ‘‘ I should be very sorry to lose you; you 
are all the little béy I have. Do you not wish to 
live, and be aman?” He replied, ‘‘ It is better 





to die;” and looking earnestly at her said, ‘‘ Moth- 
er, if God takes me to Heaven you won’t cry.” 
About four days before his death he was asked, 


After a short pause, he said, ‘‘I shall go to the 
bad place. 
did not he pray before he went out?” Prayer 


Do pray—where ismy father? Why 


was offered, but his mind became mere concerned. 
He said, ‘‘ Is God angry with me because I do 
not pray when I am so sick?”” He was told that 
he might pray as he lay in his cradle; that if he 
was sorry for his sins, God would hear his prayer— 
God had said, ‘‘they that seek me early shall 
find me ”’—that Christ when on earth said, ‘‘ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me,” and that he 
still loves little children who are sorry for their 
sins—that if he was sorry, and asked God from 
his heart to forgive him, his prayer would be heard. 
He offered several petitions as he lay in his cra- 
dte; but at length said, ‘‘ Mother, I want to kneel 
down and pray.” He was told that he was too 
weak—‘‘ No,” said he, ‘“‘I can, if you will help 
me, and I want to pray once more.”” He was as- 
sisted to kneel, and supported, and raised his eyes 
to heaven, and while the tears was streaming 
down his cheeks, he prayed most earnestly that 
God would forgive his sins. His father soon came 
in. The moment the door opened he cried out, 
with a degree of earnestness which will not soon 
be forgotten, ‘‘ Father, pray.” ‘‘ What do you 
want me to pray for?” ‘* That God would for- 
give my sins and take me to heaven.” He said, 
** When the doctor comes, do ask him to pray; 
before he looks in my mouth, I want him to pray.” 
His physician soon came in, when calling his 
mother to him, in a whisper he reminded her of 
his request. After a little conversation with him, 
his request was complied with. Soom after this 
his mind became perfectly composed, and his only 
anxiety was lest his mother should grieve at losing 
him. He several times said, ‘‘ I do love you, my 
dear mother, but you must not cry when I am 
dead.”” On one occasion he was asked, ‘‘ Are 
you not afraid to die?” ‘*No, I love God, and 
want to go to heaven.” The question was repeat- 
ed—‘*‘ What makes you ask me twice? I have 
told you that I love God—is it wicked not to be 
afraid to die?” He several times requested some 
one to pray with him, and his imvariable petitio# 
was, ‘‘ that God would forgive his sins, and take 
him to heaven;” and never during his sickness did 
he express any wish to live. 

Two or three days before his death, he called 
his sister to his bedside, and referring to a squir- 
rel which had a short time before been brought to 
him by an acquaintance, said, ‘‘M. when I am 
dead you shall have my squirrel;” and requesting 
a piece of money which belonged to him to be giv- 
en to a poor widow, he appeared to have done 
with the concerns of this world; and it is with a 
degree of confidence hoped, that his peace was 
made with God. a ‘ 
In the afternoon and evening of the last day of 
his life, he was for some time evidently failing— 
was in much pain, and at length wished to be re- 
moved from his eradle to a large bed. It was 
done. He stretched out his limbs, and said in a 
whisper, with the utmost composure, ‘I am -dy- 


ing.” ‘* Do you think you are dying, my son?” 
** Yes, I am dying.” ‘* Are you afraid to die?” 
‘*No.” Another question was asked him, but he 


was unable to answer it, and in afew minutes 
ceased to breathe.—Pastor’s Journal. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HABITS OF THE RACOON. 

Nocturnal in its habits, the Racoon sleeps in its 
retreat during the day, rolled up in the form of a 
ball, with the head placed between the thighs. 
As the evening sets in, it begins its prowl for food. 
Roots, succulent vegetable matter, insects, worms, 
birds and their eggs, constitute its diet. In search 
of the latter it climbs trees, ascending and descend- 
ing with remarkable dexterity; it is said to kill 
birds like the. polecat, first biting off the head, and 


then sucking out the blood. Oysters are among 











** Where do you think you shall go if you die?” 


its favorite articles of diet; and for the sake of 


+ 


obtaining them it frequents the swampy borders of 
the sea, places which it prefers even to the woods. 
Some years since a gentleman tried a tame racoon 
with ‘several of these shell fish. Its first action 
was to crash the hinge of the shell between its 
teeth, which done, it wrenched the two valves so 
far asunder as to enable it to scrape out the fish 
with its claws. 
When taken young, this animal is easily tamed, 
becomes playful, and is fond of being noticed and 
caressed, but is at the same time very capricious 
and easily offended; and to some persons without 
any apparent cause, it will shew from the first 
marked signs of hostility. 
M. Blanquart des Salines informs us that the 
chain of his racoon is sometimes broken, ‘‘ and 
that liberty renders it insolent; it takes possession 
of.a room, and will suffer no one to come near it; 
it is not without difficulty that it can be refettered. 
Since it has lived with me, its slavery has been fre- 
quently suspended. Without losing sight of it, I 
often allow it to walk with its chain, and every 
time a thousand little gambols express to me its 
gratitude. It is quite the contrary however when 
it escapes itself; it then rambles sometimes for 
three or four days together over the neighboring 
roofs, and descending at night into the court yard 
enters the poultry roosts, strangles the fowls and 
eats their heads, attacking more especially the 
Guinea fowls. Its chain did not render it more 
gentle, but only more circumspect; it then employ- 
ed artifice, and familiarized the poultry with it, 
permitting them to come and partake of its repast; 
and it was only after having inspired them with 
the greatest confidence, that it would seize a fowl 
and tear it to pieces. Some young cats have ex- 
perienced from it similar treatment. 

——. 
A Turkey Cock, a common cock, and a phea- 
sant, were kept in the same farm yard. After 
sometiine the turkey was sent away to another 
farm. After his departure the cock and pheasant 
had a quarrel; the cock beat and the pheasant dis- 
appeared. In a few days he returned, accompa- 
d by the turkey; the two allies together fell on 
the unfortunate cock and killed him.— Eng. Mag. 

—»p— 

A SquirreEt, seated on a nut tree was observed 
to weigh a nut in each paw, to discover by the 
weight which was good; the light ones he inva- 
riably dropped, till he made a little heap of them 
at the bottom of the tree, which being examined, 
was found to consist entirely of bad nuts.—Jbid. 











PARENTAL. 


From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

FATHER NEVER LIES, 
In one of the towns on the banks of the beautiful 
Kennebec, there lives a little boy whose parents 
have taught him to believe every thing which they 
tell him. Their word is final, in every instance. 
They have never deceived him, and he has the 
fullest confidence to believe that they never will. 
His father is a very warm friend to the cause of 
temperance, Sabbath Schools, and other kindred in- 
stitutions. This little boy has imbibed his father’s 
principles, especially his temperance principles; 
and on no condition will he consent to taste the 
drunkard’s poison. 

One day, a young man, who resided in the fami- 
ly, undertook to test hig temperance principles, 
and also to try hisconfidence in his father. Among 
other things he told him that his father, who had 
been to the village that day, on business, drank 
some spirit. He was loth to believe it. But when 
he was assured that such was the fact, the little 
fellow turned to his father, who was sitting by, and 
looking him earnestly in the face, said, with much 
emphasis, ‘‘ Father, did you?” ‘* No, my son,” 
the father replied. He then turned again to the 
young man, and with a countenance full of satis- 
faction, triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Father. never 
lies.” 

Who can describe the emotion which thrilled 








that parent’s heart at the response of his little son! 
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led 
on! 
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The principles which he had sown in his infant 
mind had already taken deep root. His own con- 
duct had been a practical commentary on these 
principles. He had never deceived him, and now 
he saw the incipient fruit of his instructions. B. 











MORALITY. 


From the Sabbath School Advocate. 
DUELLING. 

Father, said a little boy of about five years of 
age, whaf is a duel? 

Father. A duel, my child, is a fight between 
two persons, who shoot at each other with guns or 
pistols, or cut and hack one another with swords, 
until blood is splilt, or one and sometimes both are 
killed. ; 

Boy. What do they fight for? 

F. Generally for some mere trifle, for some 
word perhaps, which one has spoken, which the 
other does not like. 

B. But what good does their fighting do? 

F. It does no good. 

B. Why then do they fight? 

F. Sometimes to make the world think that they 
are very brave. Sometimes because they think 
that by fighting they prove that they are in the 
right. But often to gratify revenge. 

B. Is fighting a duel a mark, of bravery?’ 

F. It is not, my son. Cowards do not often 
dare refuse to fight, for they are afraid of being 
called cowards. 

B. Does fighting prove that one ig right? 

F. It proves on the contrary, that both are 
wrong. It was wrong for the aggressor to give 
the offence in the first place, and for the injured 
party to seek redress by attempting to kill his op- 

onent. 

B. Is not duelling then very wicked. 

F. Itis. It isa sin of the blackest die. It is 
murder: deliberate murder. No one who is not 
lost to all sense of moral rectitude, would attempt 
to shoot down a man, merely because he had of- 
fended him by a word. God says, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.” But the duellist cares not for this plain 





—— 








command ofthe Creator. Oftentimesthe guilt isag-; 


gravated by the fact that the opposing parties are 
fathers, with families dependant upon them for sup- 
port. The widow’s sigh and the orphan’s moan 
doubtless go up to heaven not only against the 
murderer of the father, but against the father for 
putting his life in danger. A father who risks his 
life in a duel, is not only at heart a murderer, but 
a robber; for, if he is killed, he robs his own chil- 
dren of their father; and if he kills his opposer, 
he robs his children; if he is a parent, of a father’s 
protecting care. 
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Written for the Yeuth’s Companion. 
A CONVERSATION bas Seige DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
0. 2. 

Juliana. I have been thinking a great deal 
about the conversation we had on the day of judg- 
ment, mother. 

Mother. Shall you wish to be present on that 
great 3% 

J. If I am not found in Christ, mother, I am 
sure I shall not. 

M. And a great many will not wish to be there; 
and ‘‘ the kings of the earth, and the great men, 
and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and 
every bondman, and every freeman will hide 
themselves in dens, and in the rocks of the moun- 
tains, and will say to the mountains fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb.” But 
there will be no hiding-place for them. Dismay 
and anguish will fill their souls, and ‘‘ O there will 
be weeping, there will be wailing at the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

J. Will not some rejoice? 

M, O yes, the saints will be filled with joy un- 
utterable. Do you not remember the little hymn 
which says, 








** The unbelieving world shall wail, 
While we rejoice to see the day.” 

J. Yes, mother, and that reminds me of another 
text, ‘‘ The righteous shall rise to everlasting life, 
the wicked to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

M. ‘The righteous shall come forth. with rejoi- 
cings. Their souls will be filled with joy unspeak- 
able; their bodies will be like unto Christ’s glo- 
rious body. But with the wicked how different! 
their bodies will appear contemptible and ghastly, 
and their souls will be pierced through and through 
with the worm that never dies. 

Only think of the different characters that will 
be there. Think of the judgment day as now 
present; think of them all as standing before God. 
There is the young lady of fashion, who delighted 
in tinkling ornaments, in splendid silks, and cost- 
ly array. She has had her day, and now she 
waits for the reward. There isthe poor old miser, 
who hoarded up his money with so much care, 
who sent away empty the widow and the father- 
less, who would not give a cent to save souls from 
perishing, who would not even allow himself food 
and raiment; but clothed in rags, he would count 
over his money, and ‘‘in the midst of abundance 
died of utter want.”” There is the man of fashion, 
who was clothed in purple, and fared sumptuously 
every day. He had splendid houses, splendid 
furniture, gave large parties, and thought the 
poor disciple of Jesus hardly fit to sit with the dogs 
of his flock. He has had his day, and there he is 
at the left hand. There is the poor drunkard, 
whose conduct broke the heart of his wife, and 
brought shame and disgrace upon his:children; he 
has had his day, and there he is at the left hand. 
There is the robber, and the liar, and the gam- 
bler, and the Sabbath breaker; they have had their 
day, and there they are gt the left hand. There 
is the thoughtless young lady, so much admired 
for her beauty and apparent amiableness, but she 
did not consider her danger, her guilt, nor the 
worth of her soul. She has had her day, and 
there she is with the abominable, the filthy, 
and the liar at the left hand. There is the moth- 
er, who trained up her daughter for this world, 
taught her the whole round of-fashionable folly 
and nonsense; and there is the daughter, so munch 
admired and caressed. They have had their day, 
and there they are at the left hand. See them 
casting at each other looks that seem to flash from 
the very pit of despair. But look at the followers 
of Jesus, and’ behold the contrast. They fought 
the good fight, they overcame sin, they lived to 
glorify God. They have had their day, and there 
they stand at the right hand. There are prophets, 
and apostles, and missionaries, and the poor pray- 
ing widow and the pious little children, they have 
had their day of serving»God, and there they are 
at the right hand. 

J. O how the wicked will wish that they had 
lived differently! And what a long account there 
will be given, mother; for you know that every 
idle word that man shall speak, he shall give an 
account thereof at the day of judgment. 

M. Yes, my daughter, and. now think of the 
many idle words you have spoken; think of the 
angry words, the foolish and vain words, the de- 
ceitful words; think of all the tattling, the back- 
biting you may have been guilty of; think of the 
trifling, and more than useless conversation you 
have had with little girls; thiak of all these, and 
thousands of others, and then try to realize how 
they will look at the day of judgment. 

J. And-when we have all rendered up our ac- 
count what will be done next, mother? 

M. Then Christ will say to the righteous, 
** Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit. the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.”’ They will see the mansions of glory, they 
will see the place of rest that remaineth for them, 
they will see that it must be a place of bliss, un- 
fading and immortal. Then they will enter in 
with shouts of glory to their Lord and Saviour. 
But O how different with the wicked; this sentence 
** Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared 


o 
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for the devil and his angels,” will be to them like 
the thunders of Sinai, 

And, my daughter, let it be abidingly impressed 
on your mind, that you will be present on this great 
day, and that your happiness or misery, must 
depend on your character and conduct in this life. 

*¢ On the mercies of a moment hang 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.” RK. E. 











A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

Little Nancy is quite young, but she tries to be 
good. She loves her dear father and mother, and 
strives to please them. She also loves her little 
sister tenderly; and does not, like many bad chil- 
dren, try to vex her, but does all she can to make 
her happy and cheerful. 

In the morning, when her father takes the Bible 
to read, she takes her seat by his side, to read her 
verse inturn. After this exercise, she takes her 
little book called the ‘‘ Daily Food,” and learns 
her verse before she goes to school. When the 
time comes for her to go to school, she sets out 
with a smiling countenance, which shows that she 
loves to go, and that she loves her teacher. As 
she returns, her looks, words and manners, are all 
expressive of happiness. She does not then tease 
her mother to let her go out to play, but takes her 
book and asks her to hear her read a ‘“ pretty 
story.” If her mother cannot attend to her, she 
goes'to her sick but excellent grandmother, who 
is ever ready and delighted to hear and see her 
little grand-daughter thus engaged. 

Little N. takes a great deal of pleasure in wait- 
ing upon her grandmother, and in standing by her 
side to hear her relate Bible stories, and repeat 
hymns and verses which she hastaught her. With 
one of the hymns, she is particularly fond— 

* Lord, I am a little child, 
‘leach me how to pray, 

Make me holy, meek, and mild, 
And take my sins away.” 

All who know little Nancy, love her very much. 
We do not mean to say that she is a Christian, 
but that she is what every little girl should be, 
kind and obliging to their parents and friends, 

My little reader, do you try to be mild, gentle 
and kind? Are you obedient to your parents, 
kind to your brothers and sisters? Do you love 
God? Do you love to read the Bible, and do as 
God has there commanded you to do? If you do, 
and continue to do so while you live, you will ai 
last, go up and live with him forever. You will 
there be with the Saviour, who said, ‘‘ suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—S. S. Ade. 


KATE AND JAMES, 

Little Kate always remembered the wants of 
others as well as her own. She never had a new 
frock, or petticoat, or a pair of shoes, without wish- 
ing that Mary, and Margaret, and other little girls, 
whom she knew to be poorly off, had as comforta- 
ble dress; and she was as ready to beg hee moth- 
er to give them something that she could spare, as 
she was to wish it. Often, when she sat down to 
her meals, she remembered how many children 
were hungry, but without a meal; and she would 
be glad to spare half of her own dinner that she 
might relieve some of them. Her kindness ex- 
tended even to the brutes. She liked to see the 
horses and cattle enjoying themselves, and could 
not bear that any one should neglect or abuse 
them. She would not go to the spring-house for 
milk, without filling her apron with corn or meal 
to throw out to the poultry as she went along: and 
she delighted to set down her pitcher for a minute, 
to see the young chickens a. up the little grains 
that she dropped. She did not forget the dog or 
the cat, but had always something to say or to 
give them to show that she cared for them. And 
these animals, dumb as they are, can feel such 
kindness and show their thankfulness. They came 
around Kate whenever they saw her, whether she 
had any thing for them or not. They loved to be 
with her, for they knew she would not hurt or tease- 
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them, and it made her happy to see them show so 
much affection. 

I am sorry to say that Kate had a brother who 
had a very different disposition. He seemed to 
think that the animals about the farm were only 
fit to be worried and hurt. It was his delight to 
strike the horse; to throw stones at the cow; to dis- 
tress the hen by carrying off her brood; to frighten 
the ducks, and provoke the geese, and tantalize 
the dog. And they all knew James to be their 
enemy. When he came among them, they tried 
to get out of his way, and flew or ran if he lified 
his hand or said a word. Just so was he towards 
people. He was selfish, and provided he got 
enough to eat and to wear, cared not how others 
faved. He would rather throw away the food or, 
the clothes which he did not want, than give them 
to the poor. He even mocked the afflicted; drove 
away the beggar; insulted the aged. He knew 
not what pity, or charity, or benevolence was: his 
love was all for himself. 

Which of these children do you think is the 
‘happier? 

Which is more likely to be beloved when they 

row old? 

Which is the most like Christ? 

And which of them are you most like? 

(Youth's Friend, 





VARIETY. 





Swift and Slow. 


How can we be both? Yet so the Bible commands 
us. Cana man be running swiftly and yet go slow- 
ly? Let us see what the Bible says. ‘ Let every 
man be SWIFT TO HEAR, SLOW TO SPEAK.”. This is 
plain. It is advice that suits not only “ every man,” 
- every child, and it isto them that I wish to ap- 
y it. 
‘ Be swift to hear every thing that is good and pro- 
fitable.. Do not turn away irom those who would 
counsel you as to your conduct. Be always willing 
and. ready to listen to the instructions of those who 
are older and more experienced than yourselves. 
Not only give a civil attention, but be anxious to hear 
whatever may be said to you that is intended for 
‘ your good. Sometimes I see a who will’ stand 
or sit quietly whilst I talk to him, and seems to hear 
every word I say; but I can tell by his eye and coun- 
. tenance that he would rather | should. be silent, and 

the moment I have done, he starts.off and gets as far 
from me as possible. Such a boy is slow to hear. 
He is not. anxious .to profit by the advice of those who 
are older than himself, and who know more about 
himself thah he does. But when I see a boy or girl 
running to their father when he takes up a book to 
read to them; or dropping their playthings to listen 
eagerly to what some good person is saying; or will- 
mg to give up amusement to receive useful instruc- 
tion in any branch of knowledgesuch a child J at 
once conclude to be swift to hear 

But this is only half the text. If the child is swift 
to speak also, it spoils it all. If he is so inquisitive 
as to be always asking questions without waiting for 
answers, or thinking of them, his swiftness to hear is 
ol fo service. Trying to give instruction to such a 
youth is like pouring water intoa funnel. Or if he is 
a babbler,:and disposed to be constantly talking, he 
soon forgets-all that he has heard. He gives himself 
no time.to think over what he has, learned. And 
still worse, if he undertakes to teach others what he 
kuows nothing about himself, he will soon find that 
he is like a man who goes to market and leaves his 
money athome. He has nothing, can get nothing, 
and can give nothing. 

While, then, you are swift to hear, be slow to 
speak, Bemodest. Remember that youare a learn- 
er; a child; that you have much to lay up and noth- 
ing to lose. When the wise and the good are teach- 
my, be slow to speak, or you may lose some good 
iustruction, or they may think that you do not wish 
to be taught.— Youth’s Friend. 

—g— 
Half Ready. 


_ A mother was seated at a table with her little 
a clitd about eight years old. She had been ren 
the Bible to him for some time, and talking to him on 
the subject of death. He had been very attentive to 
what had said, and seemingly a great deal im- 
pressed by it, 

:  Iegays in the Scripture,” said she, “ * Therefore 
be ye also ready; for in such au hour as'ye think not, 
the Son of man cometh.’ Now this may be said in 
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respect to death, as well as to the coming of the Sa- 


viour, for we cannot tell how suddenly we may be 
called away from the world, Are you ready, my 
son, if it should please God to take you te himself?” 

The child remained silent for a little while, and 
then replied, “ I think, mother, that | am only about 
half ready.” ’ 

How many thousands are there just in the same 
situation as this child! They think that they are get- 
ting ready; that they. will soon be ready; that they 
will be ready in time, but they know that they are not 
quite ready. Now, there is no such thing as being 
half ready for death. We are either prepared or un- 
prepared. And even if it were true that you are 
half ready, and death should come, what benefit will 
that half be to you? Will he wait a year, a day, or 
a moment, until you get ready ?—Ib. 


_ Wild Boy of the Woods, 


The following account of a boy found wild in the 
State of Indiana, is from the Canton (Ill.) Herald: 

We have seen in several papers an account of a 
boy, apparently thirteen or fourteen years old, who 
was found in the woods in the vicinity of the Chathili- 
uot Prairies, in the State of Indiana. It is said the 
hoy is now in the family of a Col. Clark Clarkson, of 
Bush Hill, a place not far from the spot where he 
was found. He is handsomely formed, has fine limbs, 
very elastic in his movements, stout, with clear, full 
and intelligent black eyes. He has been several 
months with the Colonel’s family, during which time 
he has uttered no articulate sound, expressed no wish 
by any sign; though he evidently pays considerable 
attention to things and events around him. He 
sometimes gives a sort of piercing screech, which, by 
its being always at a measured elevation, and after 
which he seeins to listen with care, affords ground 
for conclusion that the poor fellow has been accus- 
tomed to receive some sort of answer from .a source 
to us unknown. He chooses the naked éarth for his 
bed, and utterly rejects all covering save a deer skin, 
which he wraps round his body. His food he takes 
in a raw state—principally beef, poultry, potatoes 
and nuts. It is astonishing with what voraciousness 
he consumes small birds. He will strip off its feath- 
ers and entrails, and devour it with a relish amount- 
ing to an exstacy. He has thus far evinced a melan- 
choly tempérament, choosing to be much alone, and 
makes for the woods whenever an opportunity is pre- 
sented, but when found attempts no escape, but — 
sively returns’ He manifests no attachment fot ‘any | 
human being, save for a servant girl of the family. 
By her request he bas occasionally eat a little corn 
bread, and setdown for a momentonachair. Wheat 
bread he peremnptorily refuses. He has made ¢om- 
paratively no advancement towards civilization. 

—p>—_ 
Father is talking with God. 

A Tract Visiter in New York city, says:—‘* The 
wife and daughter of a French Catholic residing in 
my district, were induced to attend the prayer meeting, 
and appeared to be much interested, especially the 
daughter, who is about fourteen years of age. Her 
impressions have beenggeepened by attending the 
school of a pious lady, and also a weekly religious 
meeting for children, which is held at her house. 
Her mother Says she is much changed; spends all her 
leisure in reading the Bible and other religious books, 
and prays regularly morning and evening with her 
little brother, who is about four years old. ‘Three 
or four months ago the husband returned from France, 
I met him in my visits,,and urged his attendance at 
the meetings, with his wife. He replied that he could 
not understand English. I however still urged; he 
came, and has not been absent an evening since. 
One morning when his little son came down from 
praying with his sister, he threw himself on his fa- 
ther’s knees and said, ‘‘ Father, do you ever pray? I 
pray with sister.” A few mornings after, the little 
boy opened the door and saw his father praying with 
his mother. He. closed the door, ran up stairs and 
said, “ O sister Mary! father is talking with God!” 
‘This man has now opened his house for a weekly 
prayer meeting.”— Tract Mag. 


A Teacher’s enjoyment of the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer.—I met a teacher, and conversed for a few 
minutes upon the concerns of the school, He gaid, 
** At these prayer meetings it seemed as if he could 
pour out his whole soul, Nothing excited him so 
much as a teacher’s prayer meeting. It was a bles- 
sed occasion.” Can all teachers say this? ‘Think. 

[Mason-street §. S. Report. 


tn 
A Warning to Boys. 


An interesting little boy aged about nine years, the 
son of Mr. Bell of Baltimore, died Oy Mondey night 





of apoplexy, or a congestion of the brain, caused by 
his amusing himself with the dangerous practice of 
walking on his hands and “ turning up,” as it is call- 
etl. The performance of these feats have been very 
prevalent among the boys of this city. 


“The way to Commit Murder Quietly. 
Take a young lady, and tell her she has a pretty 
foot. She will then wear small, thin shoes—go out 
in the wet—catch cold—the cold will become a fever— 
and she will die in a month.—N. York Mirror. 











POETRY. 





THY MOTHER, BOY. 
Thy Mother, Boy, can’st thou forget, 
That soother of thy fears, 
The guardian of thy infancy, 
Friend of thy early years? 
Safely to shield in danger near 
‘And keep the foe at bay, 
Else to a thousand accidents ~ 
Thy life had been a prey. 
She that has watched thee from the hour, 
That made her thine, my boy, 
Suffering a world of pain for thee, 
Could’st dash her cup of joy? 
Sickness or health, the tear or smile, 
Brings peace, or lends a smart, 
Thy sorrows and thy joys her own, 
To wound or soothe her heart. 
She that hath taught thy knees to bow, 
‘Thy lips to move in prayer 
Instructress of thy early way 
God-serging every where; 
Hedging thy path, with Gospel truth, 
Sweet influence all divine, 
To be in riper years thy guard 
From infamy and crime, 


In poverty or wealth the same, 
Honored, or low in fame, 

Closer than sticks a brother then 

She ever is the same. 

Shut out from liberty and light 

W ho else could love so well, 

She’d not believe the withering truth, 
That shut thee in the cell. 


But through the scoffs and gibes of men, 
Seek out thy dark abode, . 
Weep with thee mid the dungeon’s gloom 
Her’s far the heavier load; 

Stand by thee in the judgment hall 

And follow to the death, 

Her breaking heart now broken quite, 
To yield with thee, her breath. 


Thy mother, Boy, where are the gifts, 
Thy grateful hands prepare, 

W hat costly treasures dost thou bring 
To pay for years of care? 

All of the many tears she shed 

The memory of each pain, 

The burden of thy childhood borne, 
Would’st pay her vack again? 

Live virtuous—tread the narrow path 
Of honorable men, 

And by thy Christian conduct seek 
To recompense her pain. 

Be all her doating heart could wish, 
Her pride of life to be, 

And as she helped thy helpless years 
May she now lean on thee. 

Then sliall the mother’s heart be glad 
And all her tears be dry; 

Her latter years shall all be peace, 


And God, will bless thee, Boy. [Presbyterian. 
cmnaatiffesome 





ON OVERHEARING MY CHILD AT PRAYER. 


I saw thee meekly kneeling, 
And heard thy voice appealing, 

Unto the heavenly throne; 
With eyes and hands upraising, 
The great Creator praising, 

In childhood’s softest tune. 
Thine accents on me breaking, 
Like music when awaking, 

On the still hour of night; 
Throughout my spirit thrilling, 
While my glad eyes were filling 

With tears of pure delight. 
Oh, while in years increasing, 
May thy delight unceasing 

Be found in holy prayer; 
With Christ to be in union, 
With heaven to hold communion, =| 

And seek thy treasure there. 
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